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SUBCULTURES, CULTURES AND CLASS 
[1975] 



SUBCULTURES MUST EXHIBIT a distinctive enough shape and struc- 
ture to malcc them identifiably different from their 'parent' culture. They 
must be focussed around certain activities^ values, certain uses of material 
artefacts, territorial spaces etc. which significantly differentiate them from 
the wider culture. But, since they are sub-sets, there must also be signifi- 
cant things which bind and articulate them with the 'parent' culture. The 
famous Kray twins, for example, belonged both to a highly differentiated 
'criminal subculture' in East London and to the 'normal' life and culture of 
the East End working class (of which indeed, the 'criminal subculture' has 
always been a clearly identifiable part). The behaviour of the Krays in terms 
of the criminal fraternity marks the differentiating axis of that subculture: 
the relation of the Krays to their mother, family, home and local pub is the 
binding, the articulating axis. . . . 

Subcultures, therefore, take shape around the distinctive activities and 
'focal concerns' of groups. They can be loosely or ti^tly bounded. Some 
subcultures are merely loosely-defined strands or 'milieux' within the parent 
culture: they possess no distinctive world' of their own. Others develop a 

clear, coherent identity and structure When these tightly-defined groups 

are also distinguished by age and generation, we call them youth sub- 
cultures', 

'Youth subcultures' form up on the terrain of sodal and cultural Ufc. Some 
youth subcultures are regular and persistent features of the 'parent' class- 
culture: the ill-famed 'culture of dehnquency' of the working-class adolescent 
male, for example. But some subcultures appear only at particular historical 
moments: they become visible, are identified and labelled (either by themselves 
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SUBCULTURES, CULTURES AND CLASS 

or by others); they command the stage of pubhc attention for a time: then they 
fade, disappear or are so widely diiKiged that they lose their distinctiveness. It 
is the httsT kind of aubcultural formation which primarily concerns us here. The 
peculiar dress, style, focal concerns, milieux, etc, of die Teddy Boy, the Mod 
the Rocker or the Skinhead set them off, as distinctive groupings, botli from the 
broad patterns of working-class culture as a whole, and also from die more 
diffused patterns exhibited by 'ordinary' working-class boys (and. to a more 
limited extent, girls). Yet, despite these differences, it is important to stress 
that, as subcultures, they continue to exist within, and coexist with, the more 
inclusive culture of die class fi-om which diey spring. Members of a Subculture 
may walk, talk, act, look 'different' from their parents and from some of their 
peers; but they belong to the same families, £p to the same schools, work at 
much the same jobs, Hvc down d,e same 'riifcan streets' as dieir peers and 
parents. In certain cnidal respects, they share die same position (vis-i-vis the 
dominant culture), die same fundamental and determining life-experienccs, as 
die 'parent' culture from which d)ey derive. Through dress, activities, leisure 
pursuits and hfe-style, they may project a different cultural response or 'solu- 
tion to die problems posed for diem by dieir material and social class position 
and experience. But die membership of a subculture cannot protect them from 
die determining matrix of experiences and conditions which shape die life of 
dieir class as a whole. They experience and respond to the Mine basic piohkmaiic 
as odier members of their class v^ho are not So differentiated and distinctive in 
a 'subculhiral' sense. Especially in relation to die dominant culture their 
subculture remains hke otiier elements in dieir class culture ^ subordinate and 
subordinated. 

In what foDows, we shall tly to show why this doubk aiikulatien of youth 
subcultures - first, to dieir 'parent' culture (e.g. working-class culture), 
second, to die dominant cultiire - is a necessary way of Staging die analysis! 
For our purposes, subcultures represent a necessary, 'relatively autonomous' ^ 
but inta-midiajj level of analysis. Any attempt to relate subcultiires to die 
'sodo-cultiiral formation as a whole' must grasp its complex unity by way 
of thcise necessary differentiations. , . . 

To locate youdi subcultiire in diis kind of analysis, wc must first situate 
youdi in die dialectic between a 'hegemonic' dominant cultiire and die subor- 
dinate working-dags 'parent* cultin^, of which youdi is a fraction. These 
terms - hegemonic/ corporate, dominant/subordinate ^ are crucial for the 
analysis, but need ftirther elaboration before the subcultural dimension can 
be introduced. Gramsd used die term 'hegemony' to refer to die moment 
when a rding dass is able, not Only to coerce a subordinate dass to conform 
to its interests, but to exert a 'hegemony' or 'total social authority' over 
subordinate classes. This involves die exerdse of a spedal kind of power - 
the power to frame alternatives and contain opportunities, to win and shape 
consent, so that die granting of legitimacy to die dominant classes appears not 
only 'spontaneous' but natural and normal. Lukes has recently defined diis 
as die power to defbe die agenda, to shape preferences, to 'prevent conflict 
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fi-o.n arising in the first place', or to contain conflict when it does arise bv 
ddining what sorts of resolution are 'reasonable' and 'realistic' - i e with' 
th. existing framework (Lukes 1974; 23H-). The terrain on which ihis he^T 
many is won or lost is the terr^n of the superstructures; the institutions of 
CIV i soaety and the state - what Althusser (1971) and Poulant^a^ (1973^ 
son.ewhat misleadingly, call 'ideological state apparatuses'. Conflicts of 
ininest anse, fundamentally, fi-om the difference in the structural po^iUon 
Ot ilie classes in the productive realm: but they 'have their effect' in social 
«l^^ pohtical life. Politics, in the widest sense, frames the pass^ee li-om the 
firM level to die second. The terrain of dvil and state institutions thus becomes 
essentially the stake, but also the site of cla.s str^le* (Althusser 1971) In 
pan, these apparatuses work 'by ideology'. That is, the definitions of reality 
insr mtionaHsed within these apparatuses come to constitute a lived 'reality 
as such for the subordinate classes - that, at least, is what hegemony attempt 
and secures. ... c j f 

Hegemony works through ideology, but it does not consist of false ideas 
perL^ptions, definitions. It works prim^Hljr by inserting the suborxlinate class 
mto the key mstitutions and structures which support the power and social 
autJionty of the dominant order. It is, above all, in these structures and rela- 
tion:, that a subordinate class liv^ it, subordination. Often, this subordination 
IS s ;cured only because the dominant order succeeds in weakening 
des. ] oy,ng displacing or incorporating alternative institutions of defence and 
resi.lance thrown up by the subordinate class. Gramsci insists, quite correctly 
that the thesis which asserts that men become conscious of fundamental 
cc,nJl-cts on the level of ideology is not psychological or moralistic in ch.r- 
actei but SLructmal and epistemoIogicaV (our italics; Gramsd 1971- 164) 

1 regemony can rarely be sustained by one, single class stratum. Almost 
alw^; s It requires an alliance of ruling-class fractions ^ a 'historical bloc' 
The content of hegemony will be determined, in part, by precisely which 
clasi (ractions compose such a 'hegemonic bloc', and thus what interests have 
to be taken mto account within it. Hegemony is not simple 'class rule' It 
requires to some degree the 'consent' of the subordinate dass. which has 
m tuiii, to be won and secured; thus, an ascendancy of sodal authority not 
only rn the state but in dvil sodety as well, in culture and ideology, Hcg™ 
prev,.,Js when ruling classes not only mle or 'direct' but W The s^te is a 
majo. educative force in this process. It educates through its regulation of 
the h . of the subordinate classes. These apparatuses reproduce class rela- 
tions, and thus class subordination (the family, the school, the church and 
cultural mstitutions, as weU as the law. the police and the army, the courts) 
J lie struggle against class hegemony also takes place within these insti^ 
mt.07v;, as well as outside them - they become the 'site' of class strupgle 
But tl c. apparatuses also dftpend on the operation of 'a set of predomhfant 
value., behefs, rituals and institutional procedures ("rules of the game") that 
operate systematically and consistently to the benefit of certain persons and 
group; (Bacrach and Baratz 1962), , . . 
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iln relation to the hegemony of a ruling class, the working class is, by 
tl a suboTdinatc social and cultural formation. Capitalist production, 
^aiefited, reproduces capital and labour in dieir ever-antagonistic 
IS '*The role of hegemony is to ensure that, in the social relations between 
closes each class is continually reproAuced in its existing dominant-or- 
ibordinate form. Hegemony can never wholly and absolutely absorb the 
rorkine-class into the dominant order. Society may seem to be, but cannot 
lally everbe, in the capitalist mode of production, 'one-dimensional . Ot 
Icpurse at times, hegemony is strong and cohesive, and the subordinate class 
L weak vuberable md exposed. But it cannot, by deEnition, disappear. It 
remains' as a subordinate structure, often separate and impermeable, yet still 
contained by the overall rule add domination of the ruhng class. The subor- 
dinate class has developed its own corporate culture, its own forms of social 
relationship, its characteristic instimtions, values, modes of life. . . . 

Working-class culture has consistently *won space' from die dominant 
culture. Many working-class institutions represent the different outcomes of 
this intense kind of 'negotiation' over long periods. At times, these mstim^ 
tions are adaptive; at odier times, combative. Their class identity and position 
are never finally 'setded': the balance of forces within diem remains open. 
They form die basis of what Parkin has called a '"negotiated version" of the 
dominant system . - - dominant values are not so much rejected or opposed 
as modified by die subordinate class as a result of circumstances and restricted 
opportunities' (Parkin 1971: 92). Often, such 'negotiated solutions' prevail, 
not because the class is passive and deferential to ruling class ideas, but 
because its perspectives are bounded and contained by immediate practical 
concerns or limited to concrete situations. ... 

Negotiation, resistance, struggle: the relations between a subordinate and 
a dominant culture, wherever they fall within diis spectrum, are always 
intensely active, always oppositional, in a structural sense (even when diis 
opposition is latent, or experienced simply as the normal state of affairs). 
Their outcome is not given but mads. The subordinate class brings to this 
'dieatre of struggle' a repertoire of strategies and responses - ways of copmg 
as well as of resisting. Each strategy in die repertoire mobilises certan real 
material and social elements: it constructs these into die supports for die 

different ways the class lives and resists its continuing subordination 

We can return, now, to die question of 'subcultures'. Working-class 
subcultures, we suggested, take shape on the level of die sodal and cultural 
class-reladons of die subordinate classes. In diemselves, they are not srniply 
'ideological' constructs. Tliey, too, win space for die young: cultural space in 
the neighbourhood and institutions, real time for leisure and recreation, actual 
room on the Street or street-comer. They serve to mark out and appropriate 
'territory' in the locaUtits. Tlicy focus around key occasions of soaal 
interaction: the weekend, the disco, die bank-hoHday trip, die night out m 
die 'centre', die 'standing-about-dolng-nothing' of the weekday evcnmg, the 
Saturday match. They cluster around particular locations. They develop 
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sf:(sdfic rhythms of interchange, structured relations between members: 
yr^imger to older, experienced to novice, stylish to square. They explore 
'fiical concerns' central to the inner life of the group: things always 'done' 
01 'never dpne', a set of social rituals which underpin their collective iden- 
tjl)^ and define them as a 'group' instead of a mere collection of individualg, 
1 liey adopt and adapt material objects - goods and possessions - and reorgan- 
in' them into distinctive 'styles' which express the collectivity of their 
beitig-as-a-group. These concerns, activities, relationships, materials become 
embodied in rituals of relationship and occasion and movement. Sometimes 
til ; world is marked out, hnguistically, by names or an argot which classifies 
til. : social world evterior to tiiem in terms meaningful only within their group 
p--i-spective, and maintains its boundarica. Tliis also helps them to develop 
all lad of immediate activities a perspective on the immediate future - plans, 
pr ijects, things to do to fill out time, exploits . . . They too are concrete, 
idf'iitiiiable social formations constructed as a collective response to the 
niilcrial and situated experience of their class. 

Though not 'ideological', subcultures have an ideological dimension: and, 
in the problematic situation of the post-war period, this ideological compo- 
nvnt became more prominent. In addressing the 'class problematic' of the 
paildcular strata irom which they were drawn, the different subcultures 
provided for a section of working-class youth (mainly boys) pne strategy for 
ntj'otiating their collective existence. But their highly ritualised and stylised 
form suggests that they were also dEtemptj at a solution to that problematic 
experience: a resolution which, because pitched largely at the SymboHc level, 
Wii-; fated to fail. The problematic of a subordinate class experience can be 
'hved through', negotiated or resisted; but it cannot be resolved at that level 
or by those means. There is no 'subcultural career' for the worldng-class 
lad no 'solution' in the subcultural milieu, for problems posed by the key 
still cturing experiences of the class. 

There is no 'subcidtural solution' to working-class youth unemployment, 
educational disadvantage, compulsory miseducation, dead-end jobs, the 
roucinisation and specialisation of labour, low pay and the loss of skills. 
Subcultural strategies cannot match, meet or answer the structuring dimen- 
sior-H emerging in this period for the dass as a whole. So, when the post-war 
su]> cultures address the problematics of their class experience, they often do 
so ia ways which reproduce the gaps and discrepancies between real nego- 
tiaijons and symbolically displaced 'resolutions'. They 'solve', but in an 
im-iJinary way, problems which at the concrete material level remain unre- 
solv'^^d. Thus the 'Teddy Boy' expropriation of an upper-class style of dress 
'co^ ,3-5' die gap between largely manual, unskilled, near-lumpen real careers 
and hfe-chances, and the 'all-dressed-up-and-nowhere-to-go' experience 
of Siiturday evening. Thus, in the expropriation and fetishisatioa of con- 
sumption and style itself, die 'Mods' cover for the gap between the 
nevtr-ending^ weekend and Monday*s resumption of boring, dead-end work. 
Tliu^, in the resurrection of an archetypal and ^symbolic' (but, in fact, 
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SUBCULTURES, CULTURES AND CLASS 

llsnachronistic) form of working-class dress, in the displaced focusing on the 
f football match and the 'occupation' of the football 'ends'. Skinheads reassert, 
! "but 'imaginarily', the values of a class, the essence of a style, a kind of 'fan- 
ship' to which few working-class adults any longer subscribe: they Ve-prcsent' 
a sei>3e of territory and locahty which the planners and speculators are rapidly 
destroying: they 'declare' as alive and well a game which is being commer- 
cialised, professionalised and spectaculaiiscd. 'Skins Rule, OK', OK? But 

in ideology, men do indeed express, not the real relation between them 

and their conditions of existence, but the way they Lve die relation 

between them and the conditions of their existence; this presupposes 

both a real and an 'iiaaginaTj, "lived' relation. Ideology then, is . . , 

the (over determined) unity of the real relation and the imaginary 

relation . . . that expresses a will , , . a hope, or a nostalgia, rather 

than describing a reality. 

(Althusser 1969: 233-4) 

Working-class subcultures are a response to a problematic which youth 
shares with other members of the 'parent' class culture. . . , But, over and 
above these shared class situations, there remains something privileged about 
the specifically generational experiaice of the young. Fundamentally, this is due 
to the fact that youth encounters the problematic of its class culture in differeAt 
sets of institutions ajid eiperiences from those of its parents; and when youth 
encounters the same structures, it encounters them at crudalljr different points 
in its biographical careers. 

We can identify these aspects of 'generational specificity' in relation to 
the three main life areas we pointed to earher: education, work and leisure. 
Between the ages of five and sixteen, education is the institutional sphere 
which has the most sustained and intensive impact on the hves of the young. 
It is the 'paramount reaUty' imposing itself on experience, not least through 
the fact that it cannot (easily) be avoided. By contrast, the older members 
of the class encounter education in various indirect and distanced wap: through 
remembered experiences ('things have changed' nowadays); through special 
mediating occasions - parents' evenings, etc.; and through the interpreta- 
tions the young give of their school experiences. 

In the area of work, the difference is perhaps less obvious, in that both 
young and old alike are facing similar institutional arrangements, organisa- 
tions and occupational situations. But within this crucial differences remain. 
The young face the problem of choosing and entering jobs, of learning both 
the formal and informal cultures of work - the whole difficult transition 

from school to work. , . , 

In the broader context, the young are likely to be more vulnerable to 
the consetjuence of increasing unemployment than are older workers: in the 
unemployment statistics of die late [19605], unskilled school leavers were 
twice as hkely to be unemployed as were older, unskilled workers. In addition, 
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lie fact of untrnployment is likely to be differentially experienced at different 
, tages in the occupational 'career' . 

Finally, leisure must be seen as a significant life-area for the class. As 
Marx obstrvedj 

The worker therefore only feels himself outside his work, and in his 
work feels outside himself. He ia at home when he is not working, and 
when he is working he is not at home. His labour is therefore not 
voluntary but coerced; it is forced labour. It is therefore not the 
satisfaction of a need; it is merely the means to satisfy needs external 
to it. 

[Marx 1964; 110-41] 

In working-class leisure, we see many of the results of that *warrenning' of 

society by the working-class discussed above. Leisure and recreation seem to 

liave provided a more negotiable space than the tightly-disdplined and 

umtrolled work situation. The working-class has imprinted itself indelibly 

til many areas of mass leisure and recreation. These form an important part 

oJ" the corporate culture and are central to the experience and cultural iden- 

t icy of the whole class. Nevertheless, there are major differences in the ways 

\LJorking- class adults and young people experience and regard leisure. This 

rifference became intensified in the 1950s and 1960s, with the growth of 

(l)c 'teenage consumer' ahd the reorganisation of consumption and leisure 

provision (both commercial and non-commercial) in favour of a range of 

goods and services spcdHcally designed to attract a youthful clientele. This 

v/idespread availabihty and high visibihty of Youth Culture structured the 

I- isure sphere in crucially difFerent ways for the young. The equation of youth 

V ith consumption and leisure rearranged and intensijied Certain long-standing 

pirent culture orientations; for ex;ample, towards die special and privileged 

meaning of 'freetime', and towards 'youth' as a period for 'having a good 

Til me while you can' - the 'last fling'. This reshaping of attitudes from within 

iJie class, in conjunction with pressures to rearrange and redistribute the 

p.ittems of leisure for the young from outside, served to highhght - indeed 

V( >fetishise — the meaning of leisure for the young. Thus, not only did youth 

i^ 1 counter leisure in difFerent characteristic institutions from their parents 

(Vaffs, discos, youth clubs, 'all nighters', etc.): these institutions powerfully 

jjiesented themselves to the young as different from the past, partly because 

tiiey were SO Uncompromisingly youthful. 

Here we begin to see how forces, working right across a class, but diffcr- 
i: lUally cxpcriended as between the generations, may have formed the basis 
lor generating an oudook - a kind of consciousness - specific to age position; 
EL generational consciousn&s£. We can also see exactly why this 'consciousness' , 
tliiiugh formed by class situation and the forces working in it, may never- 
tliciless have taken the form of a consciousness apparently separate from, 
luirelated to, indeed, able to be set over against, its class content and context. 
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r. A 'Eenerational con^ci^ness' is likely to be strong miong those sectors 
I- ■ f vouth ,OBd, ^e upwdl, and outw^dly mobile from the wojfangs-chss 
n Hoggart's ■sdtoh.rship boy'. Occupation J snd education^ change m 
*■ ittjTod led to an incre^ in these paths of limited moblbty. The upwd 
^/to^ education, leads to a spedal focusing on ./,. «WJ o.d tfc"J""- 
'^ ^^«n t the main mechanism of advancement: it is this which makes 
r ITen^^etwcen parents «ho stay where they were and children who 
* v7™ and up. It involves the young person valuing the dommant ^^e 
r^tivdv and sacrificing the 'parent' culture - even where ths s accom- 
^^t a distinct se^se of cultural disorientation. His experience and 
^^idenJty wifl be based around mobility - someddng spedfic to bs gener- 
1!^J. ti™, to the over-dctem-ining power of class. One of Ae tk^gs 
S supports this taking-over of a 'generational consciousness by the schol- 
:^p boy is, precisely,'his cultural isolation - the fact Aat b. caree. .s 
"liLt Lm S,e majority of his peer,. The peer group .s. of course one 
of 1 real and continuing bases for collective identities orgamsed around the 
f^s of 'generation' . But a sense of generadonal -hstinctoess ™y ah. flow 
from ». .idividual's isolation from the typical involvement m kmds of peer- 
X activities which, though specific to youth are deariy ™de;^°^ 
foming a sort of cultural apprenticeship to the 'parent class culture Tin. 
^isolation may be the result of biogr^Hcal Ei^ors - -g- -^.^ to 
Iter the local footbaU game where football is d« pnmaty activity of the 
le" group; or being a member of a relatively 'dosed »id tight family 
Cati^. A young penon, who for whatever rea«,ns fails to go through 
Z class^Le app-ticeship, may be more vulnerable to the vcanOUS 
peer.«oup experieJice provided by the highly visible and widely acces^b c 
'oLiferdally provided' Youth Cultiire, where the audience as a whok 
substitutes for the red peer greup as one, vast, symbohc peer group Our 

°™'G™^attonal consciousness' thus has roots in the real erperience of 
working-dass youth as a whole. But it took a pecuharly intense ?""»*- 
post.war subcultures which were sha^ly demarcated - amot^st "*- teors 
- by age and generation. Youi felt and eiqienenced itself as different 
especially whe^ this difference was inscribed in activities and interests to 
XT'L'. p™°l»»y. P""ded the passport. This does not necessar. y 
„ean thJ a'^nse o'f cL' was thereby obliterated. Skinhea^ for «™p^^ 
are clearly both 'generationJly' and 'class' conscious. As Phi Cotai 
™ggested,''subcuJc is ... a compromise solution, betwee^ two con1^ 
toory needs: die need to crea« and ei^press .ur™™^ T^ 'fT ^ 
narenu and the need to maintain ... the fo,^ ii^tgi^tKm. which 

support them' (Cohen 1972. 26). It is to the formation of these genera- 
tioiUy distinct working-class subcultures that we next ™™- • ■ . 

It is at the intersection between the located parent cultjn-e and the medi- 
ating institutions of 4e dominant cultiire that J"^"^ f'"^T' TT.-^^, 
forms of adaptation, negotiation and resistance, elaborated by the parent 
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culture in its chcounter "with the dominant culturej are borrowed and adapted 
by ti" t: young in their encounter with the mediating institutiofts of provision 
and ( ontrol. In organising their response to diese experiences, working-class 
youiJi subcultures take some things principally from the located 'parent' 
culti]re: but they apply and transform them to the situations and experiences 
chaTLicteristic of their own distinctive group-life and generational experience. 
Even where youth subcultures have seemed most distinctive, different, sty- 
hsticjjlly marked out from adults and other pecr-group members of their 
'parent' culture, they develop certain distinctive outlooks which have been, 
clearlj^ structured by the parent culture. We might think here of the recur- 
rent (.frganisation around collective activities ('group mindedness'); or the 
stret."^ on 'territoriality' (to be seen in both the Teddy Boys and Skinheads); 
or til.; particular conceptions of masculinity and of male dominance (repro- 
duce fl in all the post-war youth subcultures). The 'p^^nt' culture helps to 
dcfirir these broad, historically located 'focal concerns'. Certain themes which 
are k-y to the 'parent culture' are reproduced at this level again and again 
in dir subcultures, even when they set out to be, or are seen as, 'different', 

t: lit there are also 'focal concerns* more immediate, conjunctural, specific 
to 'youth' and its situation and activities. On the whole, the literature on 
post- .\'ar subculture has neglected the first aspect (what is shared with the 
'part:! it' culture) and over-emphasised what is distinct (the 'focal concerns' 
of th( youth groups). But, this second element — which is, again, genera- 
tions Uy very Specific — must be taken seriously in any account. It consists 
both (jf the materials available to the group for the construction of subcul- 
tural identities (dress, music, talk), and of their contexts (activities, exploits, 
placf! , caffs, dance halls, day-trips, evenings-out, football games, etc.). 
Journalistic treatments, especially, have tended to isolate things, at the expense 
of til. ir use, how they are borrowed and transformed, ihc activities and 
spaci;;. through which they arc *set in motion', the group identities and 
outlonks which imprint a Style en things and objects. While taking seriously 
the significance of objects and things for a subculture, it must be part of our 
analy5 is to Je-fetishise them. 

The various youth subcultures have been identified by their possessions 
and objects; the boot-lace tie and velvet-coUared drape jacket of the Ted, 
the cluse crop, parka coats and scooter of the Mod, the stained jeans, swastikas 
and () -namented motorcycles of the bike-boys, the bower boots and skinned- 
head of the Skinhead, the Chicago suits or ghtter costumes of the Bowieites, 
etc. T et, despite their visibility, things simply appropriated and worn (or 
listen (d to) do not make a style. What makes a style is the activity of sty- 
hsatiuii — the active organisation of objects with activities and outlooks, which 
produce an organised group-identity in the form and shape of a coherent and 
distir<tive way of 'being-in-the- world'. Phil Cohen, for example, has tried 
to shil t the emphasis away from things to the modes of symbolic construction 
throuf'h which style is generated in the subcultures. He identified four modes 
for till? generation of the subcultural style: dress, music, ritual and argot. 
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Whilst not wanting to limit the 'symbolic systems' to these particular four, 
and finding it difficult to accept the distinction (between less and more 
'plastic') which he makes, we find this emphasis on group generation far 
preferable to the instant stereotyped association between commodity-objects 
and groups common in journahstic usage. 

Working-class subcultures could not have existed without a real economic 
base: the growth in money wages in the 'affluent' period, but, more impor- 
tant, the fact that incomes grew more rapidly for teenagers than for adults 
in the working-class, and that much of this was 'disposable income' (income 
available for leisure and non-compulsory spending). But income, alone, does 
not make a style either. TTie subcultures could not have existed without the 
growth of a consumer market specifically geared to youth. The new youth 
industries provided the raw materials, the goods: but they did not, and when 
tliey tried failed to, produce many very authentic or sustained 'styles' in the 
deeper sense. The objects were there, available, but were used by the groups 
in the construction of distinctive styles. But this meant, not simply picking 
them up, but actively constructing a specific selection of things and goods 
Into a style. And this frequently involved . . . subverting and transforming 
these things, from their given meaning and use, to other meanings and uses. 
All commodities have a soda! use and thus a cultural meaning. We have only 
to look at the language of commodities - advertising - where, as Barthes 
observes, there is no such thing as a simple 'sweater': there is only a 'sweater 
for autumnal walks in the w^ood' or a sweater for 'relaxing at home on 
Sundays', or a sweater for 'casual wear', and so on (Barthes, 1^71), 
Commodities are, also, cultural signs. They have already been invested, by 
the dominant culture, with meanings, associations, social connotations. Many 
of these meanings seem fixed and 'natural' . But this is only because the domi^ 
nant culture has so fully appropriated them to its use, that the meanings 
which it attributes to the commodities have come to appear as the only 
meaning which they can express. In fact, in cultural systems, there is no 
'natural' meaning as such. Objects and commodities do not mean any one 
thing. They 'mean* only because they have already been arranged, according 
to social use, into cultural codes of meaning, which ensign meanings to them. 
The bowler hat, pin-stripe suit and rolled umbrella do not, in themselves, 
mean 'sobriety', 'respectabibty' , bourgeois-man-at-work. But so powerful is 
the social code which surrounds these conunodities that it would be difficult 
for a working-class lad to turn up for work dressed like that without, either, 
aspiring to a 'bourgeois' image or clearly seeming to take the piss out of the 
irnage. This trivial cxainplc showg that it is possible to expropriate, as well 
as to appropriate, the social meanings which they seem 'naturally' to have: 
or, by combining them with something else (the pin- stripe suit with brilliant 
red socks or white running shoes, for example), to change or inflect their 
meaning. . . . 

Working-class youth needed money to spend on expressive goods, objects 
and activities — the post-war consumer market had a clear economic infra- 
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structure. But neither money nor the marlcet could fally dictate what groups 
used these things to jq/ or signif/ about themselves. This re-signification was 
achieved by many different means. One way was to inflect 'given' meanings 
by combining things borrowed from one system of meanings into a different 
code, generated by the subculture itself, and through subcultural use. Another 
way was to modify, by addition, things which had been produced or used 
by a different social group (e.g. the Teddy Boy modifications of tdwardian 
dress). . . . Another was to intensify or exaggerate or isolate a given meaning 
and so change it (the 'fetishising' of consumption and appearance by the 
Mods . . .; or the elongation of the pointed winkle -picker shoes of the Italian 
Style; or the current 'massification' of the wedge-shapes borrowed from d\e 
1940's). Yet another way was to combine forms according to a 'secret' 
language or code^ to which only members of the group posses,sed the key 
(e.g. the argot of many suhcultural and deviant groups; the 'Rasta' language 
of black *Rudies'). These are only .rome of the many ways in which the subcul- 
tures used the materials and commodities of die 'youth market' to construct 
meaningful styles and appearances for themselves. 

Far more important were the aspects of group Hfc which these appro- 
priated objects and things were made to reflect, express and resonate. It is 
this reciprocal effect, between die things a group uses and the outlooks and 
activities which structure and define dicir use, which is the generative prin- 
ciple of styHstic creation in a subculture. This involves members of a group 
in the appropriation of particular objects which are, or can be made, 'homo- 
logous' with their focal concerris, activities, group structure and collective 
self-image - objects in which they can see dieir central values held and 
reflected. . . . The adoption by Skinheads of boots and short jeans and shaved 
hair was 'meaningful' in terms of the subculture only because these external 
manifestations resonated with and articulated Skinhead conceptions of 
masculinity, 'hardness' and 'working-classness'. This meant overcoming or 
negotiating or, even, taking over in a positive way many of the negative 
meanings which, in the dominant cultural code, attached to these things: the 
'prison-crop' image of the shaved head, the work-image, the so-called 
'outdated cloth-cap image', and so on. The new meanings emerge because 
the 'bits' which had been borrowed or revived were brought together into 
a new and distinctive stylistic ensewhie: but also because the symbolic objects 
^ dress, appearance, language, ritual occasions, styles of interaction, music 
- were made to form a unity with the group's relations, situation, experi- 
ences: the crystalUsation in an expressive form, which then defines the group s 
public identity. The symbolic aspects cannot, then, be separated from the 
structure, experiences, activities and outlook of the groups as social forma- 
tions. Subcultural style is based on the infra- structure of group relations 
activities and contexts. 

This registering of group identity, situation and trajectory in a visible 
style both consohdates the group from a loosely focused to a tightly bounded 
entity: and sets the group off, distinctively, from other similar and dissim- 
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fililar groups. Indeed, like all other kinds of cultural construction, the symboUc 
if 'use of things to consolidate and express an internal coherence was, in the 
flame moment, a kind of implied opposition to (where it was not an active 
jnd conscious contradiction of) other groups dgdinn which its identity was 
defined. This process led, in our period, to the distinctive visibility of those 
groups which pressed the 'subcultural solution' to its limits along this sty- 
hfitic path. It also had profound negative consequences for the labelling, 
Stereotyping and stigmatisation, in turn, of those groups by society's 
guardians, moral entrepreneurs, public definers and the social control culture 
in general. 

It is important to stress again that subcultures are only one of the many 
different responses which the young can make to the situations in which they 
Hnd themselves. In addition to indicating the range and variation in the options 
open to youth, we might add a tentative scheme which helps to make clear 
the distinction we are drawing between youth's position and the cultural 
options through which particular responses are organised, 

Wc can distinguish, broadly, bet^veen three aspects: structures, cultures 
and biograpfiies. ... By scructures we mean the set of socially organised 
positions and experiences of the class in relation to the major institutions 
and structures. These positions generate a set of common relations and 
experiences from which meaningful actions — individual and collective — are 
constructed. Cultures are the range of socially organised and patterned 
responses to these basic material and social conditions. Though cultures form, 
for each group, a set of traditions — lines of action inherited from the past 
— they must always be collectively constructed anew in each generation. 
Finally, biograpbia are the 'careers* of particular individuals through these 
structures and cultures ^ the means by which individual identities and life- 
histories are constructed out of collective experiences. Biographies recognise 
the element of individuation in the paths which individual lives take through 
collective structures and cultures, but they must not be conceived as either 
wholly individual or frce-Hoating. Biographies cut paths in and through the 
determined spaces of the structures and cultures in which individuals are 
located. Though we have not been able, here, to deal at all adequately with 
the level of biography, we insist that biographies only make sense in terms 
of the structures and cultures through which the individual constructs himself 
or herself. 
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